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1.  GAS  INDUSTRY 


Conversion  Program 

Rafferty,  J.  C.  BROOKLYN  UNION  BEGINS 
SIX -MONTH  PROGRAM  OF  “BIGGEST 
CONVERSION  IN  THE  WORLD”.  Gn^  Afire. 
109,  ;I8.  39.  70-72  (1952)  March  27. 

A  discu.s.sion  of  the  methoii  of  conversion  from 
manufactured  to  natural  gas  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Union  distribution  area  is  given. 

I).  L.  Nicol 

Fuel  Markets 

Richmond,  K.  C.  HEATING  AND  FUEL  MAR¬ 
KETS— MANUFACTURING  PLANTS.  Cml- 
Hfot,  62,  16  (1952)  .May. 

Probably  170,000  of  the  nation’s  manufacturers 
are  served  by  retail  coal  dealers  (delivered  by 
truck).  A  survey  covering  317  plants  in  the 
Midwest  shows  rated  below  150  hp  and 
30‘,'|,  lietween  151  and  300  hp.  The  average  is 
229  hp,  indicating  a  “typical”  plant  consuming 
about  1100  tons  coal/year.  Because  of  unknown 
load  factor,  and  boiler  elliciency,  this  is  no  more 
typical  than  the  national  average  consumption 
of  416  tons  (110,000  tons  coal  for  240,000 
plants).  The  “typical”  plant  is  much  smaller,  a 
large  iH*rcenlage  of  plants  averaging  126  to 
150  tons  year.  O.  P.  Brysch 

GaS'Electricity  Competition 

Buckham,  S.  G.  COMPARISONS  Bh:TWEEN 
GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY.  Cas  J.  (Briti.sh), 
269,  769-778  (1952)  .March  26. 

The  comiH'titive  positions  of  gas  and  electricity 
as  fuel  in  England  is  discus.sed.  With  a  co.st 
ratio  of  16' j  to  29  in  favor  of  gas  the  electric 
.salesmen  are  making  a|)preciable  inroads  on 
heating  appliances. 

I).  L.  Nicol 

Gas  Rates  and  Costs 

GAS  RATES  LAG  AS  COSTS  RISE.  Am.  Gas 
Ak-soc.  Monthly,  34,  15.  16,  43  (1952)  April. 

Higher  gas  rates  are  required  due  to  increa.sed 
production  and  operating  costs.  While  the  cost 
of  living  has  ri.sen  90%  the  cost  of  gas  to  resi¬ 


dential  consumers  has  ri.sen  but  3%.  An  anal¬ 
ysis  of  costs  made  by  AG  A  is  reporteil. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Gas  Reserves 

RECORD  GAINS  FOR  GAS  RESERVES.  Aw. 
(iaa  Assoc.  Monthly,  34,  3-6  (1952)  .April. 

The  natural  gas  and  natural  gas  liquids  re¬ 
serves  as  of  the  end  of  1951  are  reported.  Large 
gains  are  shown  in  spite  of  rword  pnxluction. 
Natural  gas  re.serves  climbed  to  193.8  trillion 
cubic  feed.  This  figure  includes  471  billion  cubic 
fexA  in  underground  storage. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Regulation  oi  Production 

Duff,  D.  M.  GAS  CONTROL  OPPOSED.  OU 
Gas  J.,  19,  111,  112  (1952)  April  14. 

Lyon  F.  Terry  states  that  federal  regulation  of 
natural  gas  prixiuction  might  be  patterned  after 
that  im|K)sed  on  transmission  companies  to  the 
ultimate  di.sadvantage  of  the  residential  con¬ 
sumer.  Limited  earnings  and  costly  proce¬ 
dures  for  exploration  approval  might  be  very 
serious.  Terry  advocates  reallirming  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  original  exemption  of  prixiuction 
and  gathering  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Uniform  Operation 

N.A.R.U.C.  PROPOSES  UNIFORM  RULES 
FOR  GAS  UTILITY  OPERATION.  Gas  Age, 
109,  51-53,  89-93  (1952)  March  13. 

A  set  of  rules  on  gas  utilities  o{)eration  has 
been  propo.sed  to  the  state  commissioners  by  the 
National  As.sociation  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commi.ssioners,  .so  that  a  uniformity  may  exist 
between  states.  The.se  rules  as  pre.sente<l  in  this 
article  cover  methods  and  conditions  of  service 
such  as  continuity  of  .service,  quality  control, 
meters,  customer  relations,  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  plant,  system  oi^erations  and  records. 

S.  Mori 

The  following  article,  the  abstract  for  which 
apiK*ar  on  the  page  indicated,  is  also  called  to 
your  attention : 

Darrow,  J.  C.  DISTRIBUTION  CRISIS  FOL¬ 
LOWING  PIPE  LINE  BREAK,  p.  114. 
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2.  APPLIANCES 

Draft  Control 

Smith.  K.  A.  DRAFT  TONTROL  WITH 
LAK(;K  Rl’RNKRS.  (int,  Ihat,  .1.  2:?.  40.  66 
(ll)r»2>  April. 

Som**  of  thf  n-a.son.s  why  the  common  draft 
diverter  has  not  proven  entirely  satisfactory, 
when  used  with  larjre  burners  are  |M)inted 
<iut.  Ordy  when  the  burner  and  l)oiler  combina¬ 
tion  is  such  that  draft  for  projs'r  combu.stion  is 
d«  veloped  can  a  diverter  1m*  used. 

K.  G.  I^nK 

Houte  Heating  Comparisons 

Ijiiit.  F.  (’.  and  Weston,  J.  ('.  AN  INVFSTI- 
(JATION  OF  WHODK-HOUSE  HEATING. 
(luH  Tiniis,  (Rritish)  70.260-265  (1952)  Feb¬ 
ruary  22. 

A  study  of  gravity  hot  water  and  forced  warm 
air  heatiiiK  systems  was  made  for  an  economic 
analysis  of  central  house*  heating  as  compared 
with  localized  .stoves.  The  elHciency  of  Ka.s- 
fire<l  sy.stem  was  quite  higher  compared  to  the 
conventional  system  80'’(,  and  19"i,.  However, 
the  hij{h«*r  co.st  of  kiij^  offsets  the  higher  efli- 
cic-ncies  to  result  in  a  relative  cost  of  125"^,  of 
the  conventional  system.  I).  L.  Nicol 

Water  Heaters 

STl’DY  OF  PERFORMANCE  (  HARACTER- 
ISTICS  OF  GAS  HOIEERS  EQUIPPED  FOR 
HOT  WATER  AND  SPACE  HEATING 
SERVICES.  Re.search  Report  No.  1185.  Am. 
Gas  As.soc.  Committc*e  on  Dome.stic  Gas  Re¬ 
.search,  Project  DCiR-3-('H  (1952)  February. 

Stand-by  loss  and  waterheatinK  service  effi¬ 
ciency  data  were  determinc'd  for  two  typical 
.systems  ojM'ratetl  as  hot  water  heaters  without 
Hue  connections.  Variables  invc'.stiKated  were 
insulation  Isiiler  operatiti)?  temiH*rature.s,  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  draw  n,  shock  rc*covery  coils  with 
insulated  stora>re  and  instantanc'ous  coils.  An 
overall  heating  elliciency  of  22%  was  attained 
for  a  5()-Kallon  draw  of  140°  F.  water  per  day. 

D.  L.  Nic’ol 

The  following  article,  the  abstract  for  which 
ajqiear  on  the  paije  indicated,  is  al.so  called  to 
your  attention : 

Hailey.  N.  P.  FLOW  AND  ('OMBUSTION 
STABILITY,  p.  118. 


3.  COMBUSTION  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES 

Burner 

Campliell,  I).  A.  and  Buck,  R.  M.  (a.ssi(fned  to 
Atliliuted  Gas  Equipment,  Inc.)  COMBINED 
INSPIRATOR  AND  GAS  BURNER.  U.S. 
2.592,007  (1952)  April  8. 

An  industrial  burner-mixer  is  de.scribed.  Gas 
is  entrained  into  an  air  stream  (lowinK  in  an 
annular  venturi.  Advantages  claimed  are  to  re¬ 
duce  size  and  energy  losses.  D.  L.  Nicol 

Burner 

Nesbitt.  J.  D.  and  Schramm,  H.  W.  (assigned 
to  Surface  Combustion  Corp.)  RADIANT 
WORK  HEATING  GAS  BURNER.  U.S.  2,591,- 
282  (1952)  April  1. 

A  radiant  indu.strial  gas  burner  is  de.scribed. 
Novel  features  include  water  cooled  jackets 
backing  the  refractory  burning  surface. 

D.  L.  Nicol 

Gas  Boiler  Fuel 

Whatley,  W.  J.  NATURAL  GAS  FIRING  AND 
CONTROL  FOR  BOILERS.  Southern  Power 
hid,  70.  80-82,  96  (1952)  April. 

Automatic  controls  will  produce  uniform  steam 
pressure,  which  means  higher  engine  or  tur- 
bine*etticiency.  Fuel  and  time  saving,  increa.sed 
boiler  output,  lower  furnace  maintenance,  and 
greater  safety  are  advantages  of  automatic  con¬ 
trols  over  manual  oi)eration.  Included  are  spec- 
ilications  and  details  for  a  typical  controlled 
gas  combustion  as  applied  to  steel  steam-heat¬ 
ing  toilers. 

B.  G.  Lang 

Gas  Turbines 

Bowen,  LG.  GAS  TURBINES.  PARTI.  Coke 
and  Cas  (British),  14.  87,  92,  110  (1952) 
March. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  survey  dealing  with 
current  gas  turbine  design  which  covers  the 
fundamentals  factors.  Starting  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  cycle  the  treatment  leads  to  more  com¬ 
plex  cycles  and  varied  arrangements  including 
combinations  with  steam  turbines  and  diesel  en¬ 
gines.  Thermodynamic  diagrams  and  flow  dia¬ 
grams  are  included. 

E.  J,  Pyrcioch 
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Ignition 


Sloan,  S.  A.  (asaiifned  to  Peabody  Engineering 


(  orp.)  AUTOMATIC  GAS  IGNITER  TUBE 
FOR  BURNERS.  U.S.  2,591.626  (1952)  April  1. 


An  individual  burner  ignition  system  is  de¬ 
scribed.  A  combination  valve  insures  that  the 
ignition  .opark  can  not  be  started  until  the 
burner  is  first  purged.  I).  L.  Nicol 


Industrial  Drying 

Lyons,  E.  L.  ROOFING  FELT  PRODUCTION 
IS  INCREASED  BY  ADDING  GAS  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT.  Am.  Gas  J.,  176.  16-17  (1952) 
March. 


Felt  web  leaves  the  paper-making  machine 
with  65"o  water  by  weight.  This  mu.st  be  re¬ 
duced  to  leas  than  5‘’u  before  it  is  asphalt-im¬ 
pregnated.  In.stallation  of  9  line-tyi)e  radiant 
gas  burners,  77"  long,  using  6,000  CF'  gas  per 
hour,  has  sped  up  the  machine  12-15%.  The 
refractory  backing  glows  at  approximately 
2600“  F.  B.  G.  Ung 


Wood-Gas  Heater 

Perkins,  R.  C.  GAS  PRODUCING  FURNACE 
AND  BURNER  THEREFOR.  U.S.  2,592,730 
(1952)  April  15. 


This  furnace  produces  gas  from  wood  or  other 
carbonaceous  plant  growth.  The  gas  is  burnt 
and  heat  is  used  for  heating  dwellings. 

B.  G.  Lang 


4.  CARBONIZATION  AND 
GASIFICATION 

CO^  Removal 

Haywood,  F.  W.  and  Laidler,  D.  S.  (assigned 
to  Wild-Barfield  Fdectric  F'urnaces  Ltd.)  CA¬ 
TALYTIC  TREATMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
GASES.  U.S.  2,591,543  (1952)  April  1. 

A  process  is  describe<l  for  the  removal  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  and  oxygen  from  industrial  ga.se.s 
by  passing  the  gas  over  barium  carbonate  at 
approximately  900°  C. 

H.  A.  Dirk.sen 

Coke  Pushing  Interlock 

Drake,  J.  W.  (assigned  to  Koppers  Company, 
Inc.)  PUSHER  MACHINE  AND  COKE 


GUIDE  INTERLOC  K.  U.S.  2,589,231  (1952) 
March  18. 

This  invention  prevents  the  accidental  pushing 
of  a  coke  oven  when  one  of  the  machines  is 
aligne<l  but  the  other  is  not.  A  pressure  fluid 
supply  source  carried  on  one  of  the  machines 
is  coupled  temiwrarily,  when  in  pro|)er  posi¬ 
tion,  to  a  piindine  which  runs  beneath  the  bat¬ 
tery  under  the  particular  oven.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  other  aide  of  the  battery  is  prop¬ 
erly  aligned,  it  can  lie  coupled  only  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  pijielirie  (of  the  .several  which  corrt- 
s|)ond  in  number  to  all  other  coke  ovens  in  the 
battery).  Only  when  so  coupled  (‘‘interlocked’’) 
will  the  fluid  build  up  a  jiresaure  .sufficient  to 
actuate  the  jiower  switch  of  the  pusher-ram; 
thus  pushing  accidents  and  damage  are  avoided. 

O.  P.  Brj-sch 

I.Avely,  P.  11.  (a.ssigned  to  Kopiiers  Company, 
Inc.)  AUTOMATIC  INTERLOCK  F'OR  PUSH¬ 
ER  MACHINES  AND  COKE  GUIDE  MA- 
CHLNFIS.  U.S.  2,589.‘266  (1952)  March  18. 
This  invention  provides  refinements  in  the  air- 
connections  and  electrical  switches  which  per¬ 
mit  automatic  oiwration  of  the  pusher  machine- 
coke  guide  interlock  device  described  in  Drakes 
Patent  No.  2,589,231. 

O.  P.  Brysch 

Coking  Additives 

Berl,E.  COKING  COAL.  U.S.  2,591,496  (1952) 
April  1. 

Conversion  products  resulting  from  alkali  treat¬ 
ment  of  carbohydrate  materials  at  high  tem- 
in'ratures  and  pressures  in  presence  of  noncok¬ 
ing  anthracites  or  of  low-rank  coals  or  lignites, 
are  then  carlionized  in  a  .separate  stage  to  yield 
go<xl  metallurgical  coke.  O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Holder  Inspection 

Dalby,  I).  P.  THE  INSPFXTION  AND  (’ARE 
OF’  GAS  HOLDF]RS.  Gas  World  (Briti.sh),  135, 
323-.325  (1952)  March  29. 

Holder  inspection  should  be  more  than  ju.st  a 
mere  walk  around  the  holder.  The  holder  should 
lie  checked  carefully  for  corrosion,  holder  cups 
should  be  checked  ix*riodically  for  acidity,  all 
rollers  and  guides  kept  lubricated,  all  holder 
valves  in  {lerfect  operating  condition,  and  the 
anti-freeze  system  ready  for  full  protection. 

B.  G.  Lang 
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Hydrocarbon  Oxidation 

Lynch,  ('.  S.  anti  (■orn*‘r,  K.  S.  (unniKned  to 
Standanl  Oil  Dcvcloiimcnt  <^'o.)  OXIDATION 
CAKKIKU  FOR  TIIK  OXIDATION  OF  IIY- 
DKOCAKRONS.  I’.S.  2.r)8H.260  ( 1052)  March  4. 

An  ox.vK'‘0  carrier  consi.stiiiK  of  10  to  40  vvcijfht 
|>*T  cent  of  a  r>0-.'>0  iron  oxi<lf-man>fanc.sc  oxi<l»* 
mixture  i.'i  used  for  the  oxidation  of  hydr<Kar- 
I)ons  to  carlH)n  monoxide  and  hydrogen. 

H.  A.  Dirksen 


Oil  Gat 

Deanesly,  R.  M.  (assigned  to  Universal  Oil 
Rnslucts  Co.)  CRACKINO  IIKAVY  OILS  IN 
I'RKSKNrK  OF  OXYOKN.  U.S.  2.587, 70;i 
(1952)  March  1. 

II«‘avy  oil  is  pn-heated  and  fed  into  a  relatively 
small  contimsl  reaction  zone  with  steam  and 
air  or  oxyKen.  An  autothermic  crackioK  of  the 
oil  stream,  utider  suhstantially  adiabatic  and 
short  residence  linu*  conditions  occurs,  and  the 
result injr  low»-r  molecular  khscs  and  coke  and 
tar  foK  pass  into  a  lar^e  In-d  of  fluidized  coke¬ 
like  particles  where  tar  foR  is  trapinai,  and  fur¬ 
ther  cracking  may  occur. 

H.  G.  LaiiK 

Oil  Gas  Conversion 

MaKcr,  A.  M.  NKVV  RKDFORD  "PLAYS  IT 
SAFI”'  IN  CONVF.RTING  TO  OIL  GAS.  Cns. 
28,  (>8-71  (1952)  February. 

.\  brief  case  history  is  Kiveii  of  the  conversion 
to  an  oil  >fas  of  1004  Rtu  SCF  and  0.87  s|K*cific 
K'ravity.  Instructions  were  to  drill  burners  only 
wlu'ii  necessary.  Surveys  show  a  jfood  safety 
record  for  the  job. 

D.  L.  Nicol 


Water  Gas  Production 

Sherwood.  P.  W.  PKTROCllKMICALS  FROM 
WATKR  GAS.  PART  1.  ADVANTAGKS  AND 
DRA\VRA(  KS  OF  TIIK  MAJOR  PRODUC¬ 
TION  PROCKSSKS.  Pitrolnim  h')ig..  2i.  C2S- 
('.•15  (1952)  April. 

This  article  contains  a  survey  of  methods  and 
conditions  for  production  of  water  pas  by  1) 
steam  reforming  of  methane',  2)  partial  combus- 
tie>n  of  methane  with  oxygen,  2)  Ka^ilic'ution 


of  solid  fuels.  A  di.scu.ssion  of  purification  of 
water  Ka«  for  chemical  oi)erations  is  also  in¬ 
cluded.  C.  A.  Hall 

Wood  Carbonization 

Thomsen,  S.  CARBONIZING  UNIT.  U.S. 
2,589,895  (1952)  March  18. 

An  apparatus  for  carbonizinK  woo<l  or  wa.ste 
veKetable  matter  is  claimed,  which  comprises 
a  Kas-fired  furnace-settinK  which  heats  a  long 
cylindrical  retort.  The  retort  contains  a  .screw 
ct>nveyor  which  carries  raw  material  from  a 
feed  hopi)er  through  a  carbonizing  zone  and  then 
through  a  cesding  zone.  A  gas  take-oflf  chamber 
is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  carbonizing  zone 
for  recovering  di.stillates. 

0.  P.  Brysch 

5.  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
NATURAL  GAS 
CONDENSATES 

Carbon  Black 

Sk(K)g,  R.  W.  and  Drogin,  1.  (a.s.signed  to  United 
Carbon  Co.)  APPARATUS  FOR  TIIK  MANU- 
FACTURK  OF  CARBON  BLACK.  U.S.  2,590,- 
660  (1952)  March  25. 

The  patent  relates  to  carton  black  manufacture. 
Its  objects  are  to  use  auxiliary  means  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  furnace  separately  from  the  reacting 
hydroc’artons,  and  to  use  hydrocarbons  pre¬ 
heated  to  about  furnace  temperature. 

J.  1).  Parent 

Sweitzer,  C.  W.  (as.signed  to  Columbian  Carton 
Co.)  CARBON  BLACK  PELLETING  PROC¬ 
ESS.  U.S.  2.591,024  (1952)  April  1. 

This  patent  relatt's  to  pelletizing  furnace  blacks 
without  binders  to  form  a  strong  but  readily 
disjH'rsible  product.  Furnace  blacks  with  0.1  to 
0.2'',',  acetone-extractable  material  are  succes.s- 
fully  prcK-essed  by  rapid  heating  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  sullicient  to  soften  but  not  coke  this  com¬ 
ponent.  Time  and  tem|x>rature  are  both  im- 
imrtant.  J.  D.  Parent 

Cave  Storage 

Pattinson,  R.  L.  METHOD  OF  STORING 
GASES  OR  LIOUIDS.  U.S.  2.590,066  (1952) 
March  1. 

The  storage  of  gas  in  caverns  leached  out  of 
underground  salt  beds  has  been  discus.sed  in  the 
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literature  for  some  time.  This  topic  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  patent  for  storing  either  manu¬ 
factured  or  natural  gas  at  suiieratmospheric 
pressure.  The  manner  of  obtaining  a  cavern  is 
unspecified. 

J,  I).  Parent 


Comprenor  Leakage 

Jones,  W.  F.  (a.ssigned  to  Carrier  Coriwration) 
ARRANGEMKNT  FOR  COLLECTING  AND 
UTILIZING  NATURAL  GAS  LEAKAGE 
FROM  A  CENTRIFUGAL  COMPRESSOR 
EMPLOYED  ON  A  PIPE  LINE.  U.S.  2,588,- 
122  (1952)  March  4. 

This  invention  de.scrilies  an  etjuipment  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  utilizing  natural  gas  leakage  from 
a  centrifugal  compre8.sor  employed  in  a  pipe¬ 
line.  A  simple  labyrinth  seal  is  used  around 
the  compres.sor  shaft.  This  allows  a  small  leak¬ 
age  of  gas  thus  maintaining  a  pressure  slightly 
above  atmospheric  in  the  bearing  space.  All 
this  leakage  gas  is  collected  through  suitable 
piping  and  utilized  in  the  boiler  house. 

1).  C.  Garni 


Distribution  Problems 


Van  Vliet,  R.  HAS  OIL  FOGGING  AND 
HUMIDIFYING  ACCOMPLISHED  WHAT 
WE  WISHED?  Gas  Age.  109,  21-28,  69-70 
(1952)  March  27. 


This  report  covers  the  exj)eriences  of  the  New 
York  and  Richmond  Gas  Company  since  their 
conversion  to  natural  gas  two  years  ago.  The 
general  conclu.sions  are  that  both  humidifac- 
tion  and  oil  fogging  are  necea.sary  when  di.s- 
tributing  natural  gas  in  a  water  gas  .system. 
The  main  rea.sons  for  the  operations  are  the 
control  of  du.st,  prevention  of  drying  of  the 
caulked  pijw  joints,  and  the  preservation  of 
meter  leathers.  No  final  answer  to  the  questions 
of  how  much  (oil  fogging  and  humidifications) 
and  where  can  be  made  from  the  data  accumu¬ 
lated  to  date. 

W.  G.  Bair 


Drilling 


Carlson,  R.  F.  DRILLING  WITH  GAS.  Oil 
Gas  J.,  49,  98.  99  (1952)  April  14. 


After  setting  450  ft.  of  surface  pipe  with  cable 
tools  and  1,510  ft.  of  intermediate  pipe  with 


rotary  tnjuipment  using  mud,  a  well  in  West 
Texas  was  rigged  for  use  of  gas  in  place  of  mud. 
Drilling  has  been  fa.ster  than  with  mud,  and 
has  been  possible  becau.se  of  lack  of  fluid  in  the 
formations  encountered.  However,  rock  pres¬ 
sure  is  expected  to  be  6,500  psi,  so  mud  will  be 
used  for  completion.  1,500  Mcf  of  gas  has  been 
used  i)er  day  in  this  work.  Gas  pressure  is  125 
psi. 

J.  I).  Parent 

l^het',  F.  H.  E.XPLORATORY  DRILLING  IN 
1951.  Oil  Gas  J.,  50,  98-107  (1952)  April  7. 

A  statistical  review  including  maps,  graphs, 
and  tables  on  exploratory  drilling  is  given. 

J.  J.  Guyer 

Dust  Scrubbing 

Amsell,  D.  W.  HOW  USE  OF  DIETHYLENE 
GLYCOL  SOLVED  A  PROBLEM  IN  LINE 
DUST  SCRUBBER.  Gas  Age.  109,  48,  49 
(1952)  April  10. 

This  article  discusses  the  experience  of  Moun¬ 
tain  Fuel  Supply  Co.  with  diethylene  glycol  as 
a  .scrubbing  medium  in  gas  line  dust  .scrubbers. 
Great  difficulty  was  exi)erienced  with  the  usual 
.scrubl)er  oil  l)ecau.se  of  the  presence  of  heavy 
hydrocarbons  in  the  gas.  Diethylene  glycol  was 
quite  .satisfactory  as  a  scrubbing  medium.  It  is 
probably  ni*ces.sary  to  filter  the  glycol  .solution 
every  two  or  three  years. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

Gas  Conditioning 

Ru.s.sell,  G.  F'.,  Jr.  (a.ssigned  to  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America)  GAS  TREATMENT  AND 
APPARATUS  THEREFOR.  U.S.  2,588,296 
(19.52)  March  4. 

Essentially,  the  pro|K)sed  system  is  designed  to 
avoid  corrosion  of  tubing  and  casing  by  pre¬ 
venting  conden.sation.  This  is  to  l)e  achieved 
by  drying  the  gas  from  the  well  an«l  compress¬ 
ing  and  recycling  part  of  it  to  the  lower  regions 
of  the  well. 

Ab.stractor’s  note;  Compression  and  recycling 
would  increase  the  difficulty  of  liquid  hydro¬ 
carbon  recovery  and  would  mean  re-treating  the 
recycled  gas.  J.  D,  Parent 
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Geophysical  Exploration 

Hammer,  S.  (IKOI'H VSK'AL  KXI'LOKATION 
('<>.MKS  OK  A(jK.  I’ftroU'um.  Kng.,  24,  B84- 
BKH  (1952)  April. 

'I'hia  arlkle  diwuHaeM  the  relatively  short  his¬ 
tory  of  Keophy.sical  exploration  and  predicts 
what  the  future  ha.s  in  store.  The  history  of 
Keophysiial  exploration  starts  in  1920  when 
s«‘ismic  ami  Kravity  crews  were  hrouKht  from 
(lermatiy  to  the  (lulf  ('oast  to  .search  for  .salt- 
dome  oil  fields.  Last  year  $1125,000,000  was  in- 
ve.sted  in  Keophysicai  exploration.  Fiifures  are 
pre.sented  to  show  that  j{*‘ophysical  exjiloration 
in  conm‘ition  with  KeoloKical  exploration,  has 
six  times  as  jrreat  a  chance  for  success  as  non¬ 
technical  drilling  and  tw  ice  as  Kreat  a  chance  for 
success  as  t;eolo>rical  exploration  alone.  At  pre.s- 
ent  this  methoil  of  exploration  provides  a  one- 
in-(ive  chance  of  succt*ss.  The  author  states  the 
simplicity  of  .some  of  thi*  ecjuipment  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  geo¬ 
physical  exploration  will  be  in  great  demand  by 
other  mineral  industries. 

L.  Miller 

Line  Break  Emergencies 

Harrow,  .1.  ('.  IIOVV  TO  SOLVK  A  DISTRI- 
Itl  TlON’  ('UISIS  FOLLOWING  IMl’K  LINK 
lUlKAK.  (;o.h.4?/c,  1(»9,:12-:M  (1952)  March  27. 

In  i-mergencies  such  as  descriln'd  it  is  e.ssential 
that  key  isTsonnel  in  both  tran.smission  and 
di.stribiition  are  familiar  w  ith  the  transmission 
facilities.  Of  paramount  importance  is  the  noti¬ 
fication  of  the  elastomers  that  such  a  situation 
exists.  H.  K.  Hunt 

Natural  Gasoline 

Laurence,  L.  L.  STABILIZATION  OF  HKHI- 
CILWTTY  ('ONI)KNSATK  AND  I’KODLT- 
TION  OF  NATl’KAL  F.ASOLINE.  (HI  (ias  J., 
.'•.(),  L'.S-l  ir>  ( 1952)  April  11. 

This  article  di.scusse.K  the  equipment  used  for 
the  field  stabilization  of  the  condensate  pro¬ 
duced  by  low-tennH‘rature  field  separators.  In¬ 
creased  recovery  of  stock  tank  liquid  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  stabilized  liquid  can  lie  fraction¬ 
ated  to  produce  a  sjM'cification  natural  gasoline 
and  thereby  increase  the  value  of  the  liquid 
jirmlucts.  O.  T.  Bloomer 


Ratzlow,  V'.  R.  and  Ruoho,  A.  A.  WEST 
TEXAS  NATIRAL  OASOLINES  —  THEIR 
COMPOSITIONS  AND  PROPERTIES.  Petru- 
hum  lU'fintr,  .'H,  125-128  (1952)  April. 

Here  is  presenteil  the  results  of  a  precise  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  comiMisition  and  properties  of 
two  West  Texas  natural  gasolines.  These  gaso¬ 
lines  were  carefully  fractionated  into  0.1  vol¬ 
ume  (lercent  or  smaller  fractions  which  were 
analyzed  to  determine  the  compositions.  Atxiut 
95  isTcent  of  the  debutanized  gasolines  were 
quantitatively  identified  as  individual  hydro- 
carlxins;  the  unidentified  components  were  in 
the  eight-carbon  and  heavier  fractions.  The 
di.stribution  of  sulfur  in  these  gasolines  was 
also  determined  as  were  the  antiknock  and  other 
physical  projicrties  of  fractions  simulating 
products  that  an*  or  could  be  manufactured 
commercially. 

Authors’  Abstract 


Odorization 

EXPANDING  WITH  GAS.  Chvm.  Week,  70, 
57-58  (1952)  April  26. 

The  characteristics  of  an  ideal  odorant  are  de- 
scrilH*d.  The  developments  and  products  of  the 
major  producers  of  odorants  are  discussed.  A 
demand  for  3.5  million  iiounds  of  odorant  by 
1955  is  exjiected  due  to  the  increased  use  of 
natural  gas.  A  rise  in  mandatory  odorization 
may  increa.se  this  demand  substantially.  Cur¬ 
rent  cost  of  gas  odorization  using  mercaptans  is 
about  50-60  cents  per  million  cubic  fet“t.  Cyclic 
sulfides  are  more  exiH'iisive  but  are  chemically 
more  .stable  C.  E.  Hummel 

Sulfur  Recovery 

Blohm,  ('.  L.  NEW  LIGHT  ON  PROCESSING 
Sl'LFl'R-BEARING  GASES.  Oil  ('.as  J.,  50. 
89-93  (1952)  April  28. 

This  article  deals  with  the  economics  of  proc- 
e.ssing  sulfur-liearing  ga.ses.  Several  a.ssump- 
tions  are  made:  (1)  that  the  n*covery  unit  is 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a  gas-treating 
plant,  thus  providing  a  feed  stock,  cooling 
water,  boiler  feed  water,  eU'Ctricity,  and  start¬ 
up  fuel  and  steam  at  a  nominal  cost.  (2)  that 
the  carlnin  dioxide  content  of  the  feed  stock  is 
small  enough  to  enable  a  single-stage  converter 
to  be  u.sed,  oxidizing  the  hydrogen  sulfide  with 
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air  directly  to  elemental  sulfur.  Graphs  are 
given,  relating  the  theoretical  equilibrium  con¬ 
version  and  dew-point  curves  for  the  oxidation 
of  hydrogen  sulfide,  and  plant  capacity  versus 
investment  and  operating  costa.  The  article 
makes  clear  that  the  design  of  any  proposed  re¬ 
covery  unit  must  be  governed  by  the  s|)ecific 
conditions  of  feed  stock  composition,  plant  ca¬ 
pacity  desired,  and  market  availability. 

J.  I.  Wrozina 

Jones,  H.  H.  and  Graff,  R.  A.  WKST  TE.XAS’ 
FIRST  SULFUR-RECOVERY  UNIT,  (hi  Gas 
J.,  50, 122, 123, 153,  154  ( 1952)  April  21 ;  Petro- 
leum  processing  7,  648-650  (1951)  May. 

The  Sid  Richardson  Carbon  Co.  and  Odes-sa 
Natural  Gasoline  Co.  have  .started  ojwration  of 
a  20-ton  per  day  sulfur-recovery  unit,  using  resi¬ 
due  gas  which  has  been  processed  in  an  amine- 
type  residue-gas-desulfurization  unit  as  a  feed 
stock.  The  process  used  is  a  modification  of  the 
Claus:  one-third  of  the  hydrogen  sulfide  stream 
is  oxidized  to  sulfur  dioxide  and  then  reacted 
with  the  remaining  two-thirds  in  a  catalytic 
converter.  The  redox  reaction  protiuces  ele¬ 
mental  .sulfur  and  water.  Both  reactions  are 
exothermic  and  the  reactants  of  the  second  mu.st 
be  cooled,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  feed  .stock,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  undesirable  carbon  oxysulfide. 
The  reaction  products  from  the  catalytic  con¬ 
verter  are  cooled  by  a  circulating  stream  of  mol¬ 
ten  sulfur,  the  condensed  sulfur  pumped  to  an 
elevated  accumulator,  and  the  wa.ste  ga.ses  are 
vented  to  the  atmosphere.  An  iron-type  natural 
bauxite  is  used  as  a  catalyst,  having  to  be  re¬ 
placed  every  2-3  years ;  conversion  to  elemental 
sulfur  is  90%.  J.  1.  Wrozina 

LIQUID  SULPHUR  DIOXIDE  FOR  SUL¬ 
PHITE  .MILLS.  Can.  Client.  Processing.  36. 
54-57  (1952)  March. 

This  fall  Canadian  Indu.stries  Limited’s  Copper 
Cliff  plant  will  be  producing  90,000  tons  of 
liquid  SO.,  annually.  This  is  equal  to  the  rest  of 
the  free  world’s  output.  The  plant  is  being  con- 
.structed  beside  the  International  Nickel  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  Smelter,  and  will  use  smelter 
gas  as  feed  stock.  Flow  diagrams  of  the  plant 
are  included. 

B.  G.  Lang 


Transmission 

Sterrett,  E.  TEXAS-ILLINOIS  STATIONS 
D?:SIGNED  FOR  HIGH  THROUGHPUT. 
Pipe  Line  Sews.  24,  41-46  (1952)  March. 

The  use  of  standard  equipment  is  the  key  point 
in  the  design  of  Texa.s-IIlinois  Pipeline  Co.  sta¬ 
tions.  For  example  the  200  H.P.  two-cycle  type 
UTC  vertical  Worthington  compressor  unit  was 
selected  for  all  stations.  Detailed  description 
and  pictures  of  the  compre.s8ors  and  piping  and 
cooling  systems  are  given. 

D.  C.  Garni 

The  following  articles,  the  ab.stracts  for  which 
appt‘ar  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 

Duff,  D.  M.  GAS  CONTROL  OPI*OSED.  p.  109. 
Martin.  A.  B.  SOLIDIFYING  TEMPERA¬ 
TURES  OF  VAPORS  DISPERSED  IN 
GASES,  p.  117. 

Rafferty,  J,  C.  BROOKLYN  UNION  BEGINS 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM,  p.  109. 

Reeves.  E.  J.  DETERMINING  VOLUME 
CHANGES  IN  HYDROCARBON  BLENDING. 

p.  118. 

6.  PETROLEUM  AND 
SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUELS 

Alberta  Tar  Sands 

CANADIAN  FIRMS  TACKLE  ALBERTA 
OIL  SANDS.  Can.  Cheni.  Processing.  36,  10-12 
(1952)  April. 

U.S.  oil  re.serves  are  topped  by  a  ratio  of  8  to 
1  by  All)erta’a  tar  sands.  Ten  Canadian  firms 
are  preparing  to  process  the  sands,  and  pro¬ 
jected  plants  would  have  a  capacity  of  20,000 
bbls.  per  day.  Estimates  place  the  mining  coat 
at  55c  |)er  bbl.  and  proce.ssing  at  72c  per  bbl. 
It  is  hoped  that  oil  can  be  delivered  at  $4.50  p<*r 
bbl.  at  Lake  Superior  or  the  we.st  coast. 

J.  1).  Parent 

HOW  THE  “ECONOMIC  IF"  WAS  TAKEN 
OUT  OF  THE  TAR  SANDS.  Can.  Chem.  Proc¬ 
essing.  .'16,  52-54  (1952)  April. 

The  Mines  Branch  of  the  (Canadian)  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys  has  con¬ 
ducted  teats  on  desulfurization  of  oil  from  Al¬ 
berta  tar  .sands.  Catalytic  hydrogenation  under 
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pr»*M»iin-  i«  Hai«l  to  Im*  »ucc«*.Hsful.  Th**  oil  con- 
tairiK  :{.5' ;  Hulfur  as  |iro<luct‘(i  and  must  bt;  re¬ 
duced  le>  l*■.HH  than  0.25%  for  rt-fininK. 

J.  I).  Part-nt 


Catalyst* 

Cain,  V.  L.,  and  M*-mminK«T,  h',.  (aasiKnod 
to  Standard  Oil  Development  Co.)  IlYDFU)- 
CAKHON  SYNTMKSIS.  L'.S.  2,589.925  (1952) 
Mareh  18. 

An  iro!i  carhiile  containing  l.O-.I.S  weifrht  % 
of  carbide  carlain  mostly  in  the  form  of  Fe-..C 
is  reacted  with  a  synthesis  jras,  the  hydroKen 
partial  pressure  beinj?  maintained  at  ala)ut  170 
psi,  f«i  o|HTate  a  fluiilized  la-d  and  re|)ress  the 
formation  of  carbonaceous  material. 

11.  A.  Dirksen 


Catalysts 

Ciapetta,  F.  O.,  Puck,  W.  11.  (a.ssijfned  to  The 
Atlantic  Ketinirnr  Co.)  SII.K’A-AIA’MINA- 
CKOCP  VIII  MKTAL  CATALYST.  US. 
2.589. 1 8;»  (1 9.52 )  M arch  11. 

A  catalyst  is  otfereil  consistinjr  of  80  to  95"^, 
silica  —  5'’;  to  20";  of  alumina,  imprejjnated 
with  0.1  to  lO",'  by  weiKht  of  a  metal  of  ^roup 
VIII  of  the  ja  riodic  .sy.stem,  for  the  polymeriza¬ 
tion  and  isomerization  of  normally  >ra.scK>us  ole- 
tin  to  |)roduce  Kaseous  or  li(iuid  polymers. 

II.  A.  Dirk.sen 


Catalysts 

KeuUmians,  L.  (assi^^ned  to  Shell  Develoi)- 
ment  Co.)  PKDDl't  TION  OF  D.\ YGKNATKD 
COMPOUNDS.  U.S.  2.587.8.58  (19.52)  March  4. 

.\n  improvement  of  the  Oxo  Proce.ss  is  claimed. 
The  improvement  com|)ri.ses  continuously  sup¬ 
plying  c«>l)alt  to  the  carlK)nylation  reactor  in  the 
form  of  cobalt  hydrocarbonyl. 

11.  A.  Dirk.sen 


Catalysts 

Kuhn,  (I.  F.  (assigned  to  Sinclair  Uefininjr  ('o.) 
APPARATUS  FOR  THK  CATALYTK'  CON- 
VKRSION  OF  llYDROt'ARP.ONS.  U.S.  2..590.- 
980  (19.521  April  1. 

.An  at)tiaratus  for  the  continuous  regeneration 
of  crackinjr  catalysts  and  the  like  by  means  of  a 
countercurrent  air-catalyst  tlow  is  claimed. 

\V.  J.  Pleticka 


Recovery  Tracer 


Honil,  D.  C.,  and  Savoy,  M.  (a-ssi^ned  to  The 
Pure  Oil  Co.)  MFTHOD  OF  STUDYING 
KARTIl  FORMATIONS  EMPLOYING  ACET¬ 
YLENE  AS  A  TRACER  GAS.  U.S.  2..589.219 
(19.52)  .March  18. 


This  patent  is  concerrusl  with  the  use  of  acet¬ 
ylene  as  a  tracer  ^ras  in  the  study  of  flew  of  in¬ 
jection  fluid  u.sed  for  secondary  recovery  of  oil. 
If  water  or  brine  is  used,  it  is  saturated  with 
acetylene;  if  natural  pras  is  used,  1%,  acetylene 
is  injected  with  it.  A  sensitive  method  of  analy¬ 
sis  is  descrilx'd.  J.  D.  Parent 


Shale  Oil  Liquors 

.Mapstone.  G.  E.  STl’DIES  IN  SHALE  OIL. 
PART  11.  SOME  W.ATER  SOLUBLE  CON¬ 
STITUENTS.  J.  Inst.  Pftrolcnm  (British)  38, 
98-107  (19.52)  February. 


The  aqueous  liquors  from  the  crude  oil  separa¬ 
tors  contained  small  amounts  of  ammonia,  car¬ 
bonates,  sulphides,  and  thiosulphates.  Cyanides 
and  thi(K'yanates  were  absent,  probably  due  to 
hydrolysis  in  the  alkaline  liquor.  Both  ortho- 
and  meta-dihydric  phenols  were  present  in 
small  amounts  together  with  occasional  traces 
of  jihenols.  Aldehydes  and  ketones  were  absent, 
but  any  traces  initially  present  would  have  re¬ 
acted  with  the  ammonia  present.  The  precipi¬ 
tate  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  copper  or  zinc 
salt  to  the  aqueous  liquors  contains  an  oil-in¬ 
soluble,  chloroform-soluble  fraction  which 
shows  the  reactions  of  thiocarbamates.  Monoal¬ 
kyl  dithiocarbamates  appear  to  be  ab.sent.  The 
sulphur-copp»‘r  ratio  is  al)out  one-quarter  that 
required  for  dithiocarbamates,  suKpe.stinpr  that 
.some  of  the  product  is  monothiocarbamates  to- 
jrether  with  other  compounds,  includinj?  car¬ 
bamates.  It  was  shown  that  dithiocarbamates 
could  1h*  formed  under  the  conditions  exi.stinp 
in  the  condensing  system. 

Author’s  Ab.stract 


Synthetics  Refining 

Montjromery,  C.  \V.  and  GillH'rt,  VV’.  I.  (as- 
sijrned  to  Gulf  Re.search  and  Development  Co.) 
PROCESS  FOR  DF.OXYGENATING  AND 
ISOMERIZING  A  FISCIl  ER -TROPSCH 
STOCK.  U.S.  2.589,273  (19.52)  March  18. 

.A  process  for  deoxyprenatinp:  and  isomerizinjr 
a  Fischer-Tropsch  stock  comprises  passinj?  it 
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over  a  alumina  catalyst  impregnated  with  an¬ 
hydrous  hydrogen  chlori<le  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure,  ,175  to  425  C.,  and  a  space  velocity  of 
0.3  to  1.3. 

H.  A.  Dirk.sen 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
apjK'ar  on  the  pag«‘s  intlicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention: 

KoIh*,  K.  a.  FXTRAt'TlVK  CRYSTALLIZA¬ 
TION— A  NFAV  SFPARATION  PROCESS. 

p.  120. 

Lynch.  C.  S.  OXIDATION  CARRIER  FOR 
THE  OXIDATION  OF  HYDROCARBONS. 

p.  112. 

WollK'rt,  G.  S..  Jr.  AMERICAN  PIPELINES, 
p.  124. 

7.  ANALYTICAL  METHODS 
AND  TESTS 

Ethylene  Determination 

Young,  R.  E.,  Pratt,  11.  K.,  and  Biale,  J.  B. 
MANOMETRIC  DETERMINATION  OF  LOW 
CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ETHYLENE.  Anal. 
Chem.,  24.  551-5.55  (19.52)  March. 

Pithylene  is  ab.sorbed  from  an  air  stream  in  a 
solution  of  mercuric  j)erchlorate,  forming  an 
ethylene-mercury  complex.  The  accumulated 
ethylene  is  later  relea.se(l  from  the  complex  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  vol¬ 
ume  is  measured  manometrically.  Phis  method 
is  be.st  suited  for  ethylene  concentrations  of 
0.5  p.p.m.  and  higher,  though  not  more  than  0.05 
p.p.m.  will  escaiH*  absorption.  Total  amounts  of 
ethylene  as  low  as  0.2  ml.  can  be  determined 
with  an  accuracy  of  5'’o,  while  a  higher  accu¬ 
racy  can  l)e  obtained  with  larger  amounts.  The 
method  is  si)t*cific  for  olefins. 

C.  E.  Hummel 

Gas  Analysis 

Guild,  L.  V.  (assigned  to  Burtell  Corp.)  METH¬ 
OD  OF  MAKING  ANALYSIS  OF  COMPOS¬ 
ITE  GAS  MIXTURES.  U.S.  2,591,808  (19.52) 
April  8. 

Platinum  on  pumice  stone  may  l)e  used  as  a 
cataly.st  for  the  combu.stion  of  hydrocarljons 
with  oxygen  in  gas  analysis.  1).  M.  Ma.son 


Gas  Analysis 

Zaikowsky,  W.  M.  (assigiusl  to  Nina  D.  Zai- 
kowsky)  THERMAL  CONDUCTIVITY  GAS 
ANALYZER.  GAS  ANALYSIS  APPARATUS. 
APPARATUS  FOR  GAS  ANALYSIS.  GAS 
ANALYSIS  APPARATUS.  U.S.  2.591.759; 
760 ;  761 :  762  ( 1951 )  April  8. 

With  a  thermal  conductivity  tyja,*  of  gas  analy¬ 
sis  instrument,  reducing  the  gas  pre.ssure  is 
claimed  to  increa.se  the  sj^eed  of  rt‘sjH)nse,  rt‘- 
duce  its  sensitivity  to  du.st,  water,  or  other 
litjuid,  reduce  the  effect  of  corrosive  or  other 
contaminating  constituents,  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  reagent,  such  as  heated  copiH*r  oxide, 
reijuiretl  for  treatment  of  the  gas.  A  ga.s-flow 
arrangement  to  make  the  measurement  in.sensi- 
tive  to  pressure  variation  is  descril)ed.  Appli¬ 
cations  to  determination  of  air-fuel  ratio  are 
stre.s.sed.  Also  described  are:  methods  and 
apparatus  for  treatment  of  the  gas  stream  in 
the  instrument,  as  by  heated  copper  oxide  or 
drying  agent ;  methods  of  combining  bridge 
elements  and  methods  and  apparatus  for  mix¬ 
ing  and  arranging  gas  .streams  in  order  to 
integrate  the  effect  of  different  constituents  to 
yield  an  indication  of  the  desired  effec't.  For 
example,  total  combined  oxygen  in  engine  ex¬ 
haust  gas  may  Ik*  indicated  by  the  proi)er  com¬ 
bination  of  cells,  all  connected  in  the  .same 
bridge,  such  that  water  vajM>r  is  detected  by  a 
train  of  two  cells  with  intervening  drying 
agent.  Uarbon  dicjxide  is  det€‘cted  by  another 
cell  or  cells,  and  carbon  monoxide  by  another 
cell  or  cells  after  treatment  with  heated  co|)|H*r 
oxide.  Uorrection  for  atmos|)heric  humidity  may 
be  made  by  means  of  an  air  .stream  simultane¬ 
ously  sampled  through  other  cells. 

D.  M.  Mason 

Hydrate  Detector 

Martin,  A.  B.  APPARATUS  FOR  DETER¬ 
MINING  THE  SOLIDIFYING  TEMPERA¬ 
TURES  OF  VAPORS  DISPERSED  IN  GAS¬ 
ES.  U.S.  2..591.084  (19.52)  April  1. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  device  for  continu¬ 
ously  recording  the  hydrate-formation  tem- 
I)erature  of  a  gas  mixture  containing  water 
vapor.  The  gas  is  passecl  through  the  annulus 
Is'tween  very  closely  spaced  concentric  tubes; 
the  width  of  the  annulus  bt'ing  of  the  order  of 
0.001  to  0.005  inches.  The  outer  tube  is  cooled 
by  a  refrigerant.  When  the  pre.ssure  drop 
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Hcnms  the  annulus  increas«*8,  the  hydrate  is 
la-injr  f<jrnied.  This  is  det<fte«l  electrically  by 
a  mercury  U-tuls*  with  a  steel  contact-wire. 
The  refriKerant  supply  is  then  shut  off  and  the 
tuU*  allowed  to  warm  until  the  hydrate  sublimes 
away.  ().  T.  Bloomer 

Moisture  in  Gases 

Hayworth,  C.  B.  (assiKtied  to  Allieil  Chemical 
&  Dye  Corp.)  DKTKKMINATION  OF  MOIS- 
Ti:UK  IN  ('.ASKS.  U.S.  2,r>‘J1.16;t  (1952) 
April  22. 

Klectrical  conductivity  of  a  hydroscopic  ma¬ 
terial  in  contact  with  jrases  containinjf  moi.sture 
could  1m*  used  as  an  index  of  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  K«scs.  I'tilizinK  this  principle,  this 
invention  descrils-s  a  method  and  apparatus  for 
continuously  determining  and  reconling  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  ga.ses.  This  metho<l  is 
siK'cially  suitable  when  corrosive  substances 
are  present  in  gases.  Accuracy  in  measurement 
of  O.Otil  g.  of  water  js-r  cubic  f(M)t  of  gas  is 
claimed.  I).  ('.  Garni 

Oxygen  in  Liquids 

Bnsiks,  F.  B.,  Dimbat,  M..  Trese<ler,  K.  S.,  and 
Kykken,  L.  DKTKB.M IN.ATION  OF  SMALL 
AMOUNTS  OF  MOLKCULAK  O.XYGKN  IN 
CASKS  AND  L1()UIDS.  Anal.  Chnn.,  21.  520- 
521  (1952)  March. 

The  MacHattie-Maconachie  method  for  the 
<b*termination  »tf  traces  of  oxygen  in  gases  by 
reactioti  with  cop|M*r  has  been  improved  and 
extended  to  the  determination  of  di.s.solved 
oxygen  in  aipieous  and  nona<|ueous  licpiids. 

C.  K.  Hummel 

8.  GENERAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Blend  Volumes 

K.sves,  K.  J.  DKTKUMINING  VOLUMK 
CHANCKS  IN  HYDROCARBON  BLKNDING. 
I'i  trait  ttm  /’ror<  .H.siri;/.  7,  17S-179  (1952)  April. 

.A  chart  is  presented  for  estimating  the  volume 
change  accompanying  the  blending  of  light 
conu>onents  such  as  ethane  through  butane 
with  various  heavy  hydrocarlstn  comiH)nents. 


Considerable  deviations  from  ideal  solution 
laws  are  indicated  for  some  mixtures.  The  chart 
is  bast'd  on  data  in  the  literature,  and  the 
deviation  from  non-ideal  solution  is  attributed 
wholly  to  the  contraction  of  the  lighter  com- 
l>onent.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Combustion  Research 

Bailey,  N.  P.  FLOW  AND  COMBUSTION 
STABILITY.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Kng.  Paper  No. 
51-A-8.1,  Annual  Meeting,  November  25-30 
(1951). 

The  surging,  pulsation  and  blowout  of  semi¬ 
stable  and  unstable  flow  and  combustion  sys¬ 
tems  is  treated  with  regard  to  basic  concepts 
of  dynamics.  From  this  treatment  stability 
limits  can  lx*  predicted  for  high  velocity  and 
high  energy  relea.se  combustion. 

1).  L.  Nicol 

Diffusion  Tracers 

Hughes,  11.  K.  and  Maloney,  J.  O.  THK  AP- 
PLK'ATION  OF  RADIOAC'TIVK  TRACKRS 
TO  DIFFUSIONAL  OPKRATIONS.  Chem. 
h'titi.  I'ratjnxH,  18,  192-200  (1952)  April. 

The  puri)ose  of  this  work  was  to  demonstrate 
the  applicability  of  carbon-11  to  physical-chem¬ 
ical  inve.stigations  in  the  field  of  diffusional 
operations  and  in  di.stillation  and  extraction. 
A  Geiger-counter  for  u.se  with  weak  beta- 
emitters  in  volatile  liquid  samples  is  de.scrilx?d. 
Li(|uid-vapor  etiuilibrium  data  were  obtained 
on  the  methanol-water  system  and  liquid-liquid 
equilibrium  data  on  the  methanol-n-butanol- 
water  system.  In  both  cases  ra<lioactive  meth¬ 
anol  was  used.  Radioactive  counts  and  density 
determinations  were  used  for  analysis. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

Equilibrium  Vaporization 

Jacoby,  R.  11.  and  Rzasa.  M.  J.  KQUILIBRIUM 
VAPORIZATION  R.ATIOS  FOR  NITROGKN, 
MKTHANK,  CARBON  DIOXIDK,  KTIIANE 
AND  HYDROGKN  SULFIDE  IN  ABSORBER 
OII^NATURAL  G.AS  AND  CRUDE  011^ 
NATURAL  GAS  SYSTEMS.  J.  Petroleum 
Techunlaifii  1,  99-110  (1952)  April. 
Experimental  tsjuilibrium  vaporization  ratios 
(K  values)  were  obtained  for  nitrogen,  meth¬ 
ane.  carbon  ilioxide,  ethane  and  hydrogen  sul¬ 
fide  in  two  natural  gas-absorber  oil  mixtures 
and  in  two  natural  gas-Klk  Basin  crude  oil 
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mixtures.  For  each  mixture  of  constant  over¬ 
all  composition,  data  were  obtained  at  100’, 
150’  and  200’  F  and  at  various  pressures  in 
the  range  200  to  5,000  psia.  Some  effects  of 
comjMJsition  on  the  K  values  were  obtained  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  choosing  K’s  for  engineering 
calculations  on  other  mixtures.  The  pressure 
cell  used  to  obtain  the  data  is  a  new  ty|)e  and 
is  descriU'd  here  for  the  first  time. 

Authors’  Abstract 


Infrared  Spectra 

Pimentel,  G.  and  McClellan,  A.  L.  THK 
INFRARKI)  SPKCTRA  OF  NAPHTHALENE 
CRYSTALS,  VAPOR.  AND  SOLUTIONS.  J. 
Chern.  Physics,  20,  270-277  (1952)  February. 

The  infrared  siH*ctra  of  naphthalene  in  the  gas 
pha.se,  in  solutions  of  carbon  tetrachloride, 
carbon  disulhde,  and  methyl  cycloiientane,  and 
as  single  crystals  have  been  obtained  in  the 
region  :i300-450  cm“*.  The  dichroism  of  three 
different  single  crystal  planes,  including  the 
cleavage  plane,  has  lieen  studied  using  iKilar- 
ized  infrared  radiation.  The  fre<iuencies  were 
segregated  into  their  respective  symmetry  class¬ 
es  on  the  basis  of  an  a.ssumed  oriented  gas 
model.  Band  contour  data,  together  with  a 
statistical  comparison  of  the  sjiectrum  of  the 
gas  phase  with  the  8iM>ctra  of  the  condensed 
pha.ses,'  establi.sh  the  usefulness  of  this  miMlel. 

.  Authors’  Abstract 


Schlieren  Image 

Holder,  I).  W.  and  North,  R.  J.  A  SCHLIEREN 
APPARATUS  GIVING  AN  IMAGE  IN  COL¬ 
OUR.  Sature  (British),  169,466  (1952)  March 
15. 

Light  from  the  white  source  is  pas.sed  through 
a  con.stant-deviation  disjH'rsion  prism.  The  im¬ 
age  of  the  .source  then  consists  of  a  .series  of 
colored  bands,  and  a  slit  is  placed  in  the  fwal 
plane  to  cut  out  all  but  a  particular  color.  When 
a  density  gradient  is  then  created  in  the  work¬ 
ing  field,  the  image  will  shift  relative  to  the  slit, 
and  will  pro<luce  a  color  change. 

E.  F.  Searight 

Supercompressibility 

Zimmerman,  R.  H.  and  Beitler,  S.  R.  PROG¬ 
RESS  REPORT  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  SUPER¬ 
COMPRESSIBILITY  FACTORS  FOR  NATU¬ 


RAL  GASES.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Eng.  Paper  No. 
51-A-153,  Annual  Meeting  (1951). 

A  re|M)rt  is  given  on  the  present  status  of  a 
program  (conducted  at  Ohio  State  University) 
to  develop  an  accurate  method  of  predicting 
the  sujHTcompressibility  factors  of  natural  gas¬ 
es.  A  working  methoil  to  predict  these  factors 
is  pre.sented.  The  methixl  is  ba.setl  on  Kay’s 
“p.seudo-re«luct“d”  critical  pre.ssure-critical  tem¬ 
perature”  methtnl  s  motlifietl  by  Dunkle  (Gas, 
OctoIxT,  1944,  p.  41.)  Correlation  equations 
are  pre.sented  for  determining  the  pseudo-re- 
duce«l  pressures  and  temi)eratures  from  the 
gravity,  heating  valve,  and  carbon  dioxide  con¬ 
tent  of  the  gas.  The  generalized  chart  is  based 
entirely  on  experimental  data  for  methane. 
SuiH*rcompressibility  factors  calculated  by  the 
working  method  prestmted  are  compared  with 
ex|)erimentally  determined  values  for  39.3  tests. 
For  the  temiH'rature  range  40’  F.  to  200®  F., 
pressure  range  0-1  KM)  psia.  specific  gravity 
range  0.55  to  0.75  and  percentage  (nitrogen 
and  carl)<)n  dioxide)  15  to  20,  the  average  error 
of  the  working  metho<I  was  found  to  be  le.ss 
than  O.P’i,.  Future  work  will  be  din*cted 
towar«ls  extending  the  condition  to  higher  pres¬ 
sures.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Surface  Areas 

Berkowitz,  N.,  Schein,  11.  G.  CALCULATION 
OF  SURFACE  AREAS  FROM  ROOM-TEM¬ 
PERATURE  ADSORPTION  ISOTHERMS. 
Stttiire  (Briti.sh),  169,  373  (1952)  March  1. 
Values  for  surface  area  of  4  lignites  are  given 
which  are  calculated  by  the  (1)  BET  methoil 

(2)  Jura- Powell  or  branch  intersection  method 

(3)  Gregg  FA-Fi;  methcxl  and  (4)  from  the 
.s-intercept  of  the  linear  portion  of  the  normal 
i.sotherm,  for  methanol  at  r(K)m  temperatures. 

O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Ergun,  S.  DETERMINATION  OF  GEOMET¬ 
RIC  SURFACE  AREA  OF  CRUSHED  PO¬ 
ROUS  SOLIDS.  Anal.  Chem..  24,  388-393 
(1952)  February. 

An  analytical  method  of  determining  the  geo¬ 
metric  surface  area  from  an  empirical  ei|uation 
relating  the  ma.ss  velocity  with  the  pressure 
drop  |H>r  Ixxl  height  jx^r  ft.  of  linear  vehxrity 
of  the  gas  is  descrilx*d.  The  use  of  the  lea.st 
squares  method  to  obtain  the  best  value  for  the 
geometric  surface  area  is  also  presented. 

S.  Mori 
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9.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Adduct  Crystallization 

Koli*-,  K,  A.  uikI  Domask,  \V.  (1.  KXTRAC- 
TIVK  CKVSTAI.MZATION— A  NKW  SKl’- 
A RATION  I’ROCKSS.  PART  1.  lUtruUum 
lOfinrr,  :U.  (lltW)  March. 

I'n  a  Hclcctivcly  forms  crystalline  adducts  with 
straiKht-chain  tyis-s  of  com|K>und.s.  while  thiou¬ 
rea  seUftively  forms  similar  complexes  with 
many  hranche<l-chain  and  certaiti  rintf-tyiK- 
comiMiunds.  Onc<-  the  cry.stalline  complex  is 
formed,  it  is  removed  from  the  reaction  mix¬ 
ture,  and  the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water, 
destroyiriK  the  com|»lex;  the  reactant  is  then 
recovered  as  an  immi.scible  organic  layer.  This 
tyjH-  of  crystalline  addition  complex  is  ladieved 
to  he  <if  the  .same  tyi)e  as  exhibited  by  the 
choleic  acids  and  the  clathrates.  Parts  I  ami  11 
of  this  series  deal  with  a  theoretical  di.scussion 
of  material  related  to  the  formation  of  the 
crystalline  urea  and  thiourea  adducts.  Part  111 
will  include  praitical  applications  of  the  re¬ 
actions  and  a  description  of  the  new  |)nK'ess. 

1>.  M.  Ma.son 

Coal  Hydrogenation 

Itonath,  K,  K.  CHK.MK’AI.S  FRO.M  COAL 
HYDROtiKNATlON.  Hiifi.,  I.  :t81-:{85 

( lOoli)  April. 

The  istssibilities  of  the  coal  hydrogenation 
|)r<K‘ess.  as  a  source  of  chemical  raw  materials 
is  di.scussed.  \V.  .1.  Pleticka 

Cyanogen-Mercaptan  Reactions 

\\(M)dburn.  II.  M.  and  Srooj;,  ('.  K.  TllK  RK- 
AtTloN  OK  CVANOCKN  WITH  OROANIC 
(’OMPOl’NI)S.  V.  MKRt’APTANS.  ,/.  Or- 
(/oa/c  #  Vn /a..  1 7,  87 1 -.‘578  tP.to'i)  .March. 

I'mler  the  inlluence  iif  a  basic  catalyst,  cyano¬ 
gen  reacts  at  5  or  1k*1ow  with  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  im-rcaptans  to  yield  dithiobxaldiimidic 
esters,  RSC  (  Nll)(’(  NIDSR. 

Authors'  Summary 

Ethylene  Oxide 

ImhotT,  1>.  11.  and  Herjt.  H.  (assijrned  to 
Union  Oil  Co.)  ADSORPTION  PROCHSS. 
U.S.  •2..V.»0,8‘J'2  (195'2)  March '25. 

The  principle  of  .selt*ctive  adsorjttion  on  a  solid 
Kranular  U-d  is  utilized  for  the  separation  of 


ethylene  oxiile  and  ethylene  from  tras  mixtures. 
Coconut  charcoal  is  u.sed  as  .selective  adsorbent. 
The  ad.sorbant  ethylene  is  de.sorbed  by  prefer¬ 
ential  ad.sorjition  of  ethylene  »)xide.  Ethylene 
oxitle  is  di.s.solved  by  jH'ntane  which  is  sub.se- 
quently  desorls'd  by  steam  and  heat.  Thus  from 
a  mixture  of  ethylene,  ethylene  oxide,  nitrogen 
and  carbon  dioxide,  lM)th  ethylene  and  ethylene 
oxide  could  be  .separated  in  the  pure  form. 

I).  C.  Garni 

Petroleum  Chemicals 

Guthrie,  V.  B.  HOW  BIG  WILL  THE  IN¬ 
DUSTRY  GROW?  I’itnthum  I'rocessiiKj,  7, 
492-491  (1952)  April. 

The  increasing  demand  for  synthetic  chemicals 
holds  a  very  bright  future  for  {HdnKhemical.s. 

J.  \\’.  Pleticka 

BASIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS  FROM 
LIGHT  HYDROCARBONS.  Canadian  Chem. 
/’rorcssiwf/,  ;{(».  ;?8-4()  (1952)  April. 

A  discussion  is  given  of  the  technology  to  be 
applied  to  the  new  Edmonton  Plant  of  Canadian 
Chemical  Company  in  converting  light  hydro¬ 
carbons  to  basic  organic  chemicals.  The  process 
is  the  same  as  used  at  Bishop,  Texas.  The  feed 
.stock  will  come  from  ga.soline  plants,  liquified 
propane  and  butane,  and  recovered  gases  from 
Edmonton  refineries.  B.  G.  I^ang 

10.  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Extractive  Distillation 

Wayo,  S.  J.,  Teter,  ,1.  W..  and  Shand,  E.  W. 
(assigned  to  Sinclair  Refining  Co.)  SEPARA¬ 
TION  OF  PROPENE  AND  PROPANE  BY 
E.XTRACTIVE  DISTILLATION.  U.S.  2,588,- 
06:?  (19.52)  March  4. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  separation  of 
mixtures  of  hydrocarbon  types  of  narrow 
lM)iling  range  by  .selective  extraction.  By  using 
suitable  .solvents,  e.g.  mixtures  of  amides  and 
nitriles,  the  relative  volatility  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  hydrocarbon  mixture  is  shifted  so 
that  ea.sy  .separation  of  the  phases  could  be 
accomplished.  This  mixture  is  very  suitable 
for  the  .separation  of  propane  from  propene. 

D.  C.  Garni 
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Catalyst  Contact 

Stephanoff,  N.  N.  (a.s.sit;ne<l  to  C.  H.  Wheoler 
ManufacturinK  Co.)  METHOD  OF  EFFECT¬ 
ING  CHEMICAL  KEACTIONS.  U.S.  2.590.219 
(1952)  March  25. 

A  methiHl  of  offectinK  chemical  reaction  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  which  the  n.se  of  .smaller  catalyst 
particles  and  hijrher  flow  %elocities  at  equiva¬ 
lent  reaction  times  in  a  smaller  apparatus  are 
offered  as  improvements  in  the  catalytic  treat¬ 
ment  of  materials  wherein  a  liquid,  .solid,  or 
semi-solid  catalyst  is  involved. 

H.  A.  Dirksen 

Design  for  Maintenance 

Woolfenden,  L.  V.  and  Thiede,  R.  C.  DESIGN¬ 
ING  FOR  MAINTENANCE.  Chem.  Eng. 
Progress,  AA,  115-117  (1952)  March. 

The  need  for  close  coordination  between  the 
desitfn  engineer  and  the  maintenance  engineer 
is  stre.s.sed,  in  order  that  maintenanc'e  costs  and 
labor  be  minimized.  E.  J.  I’yrcioch 

Fluidization 

Packie,  J.  \V.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  Devel¬ 
opment  Company)  MF^THOD  AND  APPA¬ 
RATUS  FOR  HANDLING  FLUIDIZED 
SOLIDS.  U.S.  2,589,124  (1952)  March  11. 

A  two-ve.s.sel  fluid  cracking  unit  is  claimed 
which  does  not  utilize  slide  valves  to  regulate 
catalyst  flow  btdween  the  ve.ssels.  Features  of 
the  design  are  the  sealing  sections  in  the  trans¬ 
fer  lines  for  cataly.st  movement.  Both  transfer 
lines  are  of  U-shai)e  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  U-tube  contains  catalyst  of  high  density  to 
provide  a  seal  against  pressure  rever.sals.  As 
an  additional  .safety  feature,  automatic  .shut-off 
valves  are  operated  in  the  catalyst  inlet  risers 
to  lM)th  vessels.  The.se  valves  are  activated  by 
the  differential  pressure  across  a  V’enturi  tube. 
When  the  flow  drops  to  a  predetermined  value 
the  shut-off  valve  automatically  closes. 

W.  G.  Bair 


ratus  for  separation  of  coke  oven  gas  by  cooling 
and  partial  conden.sation.  This  apparatus  in¬ 
cludes  a  new  design  of  heat  exchanger  for 
contlensing  benzene,  ethylene  and  propylene 
fractions  in  one  unit.  The  heat  e.\changer  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  so  that  all  the 
fractions  could  lx*  collecttsl  separately.  It  is 
claimed  this  new  apparatus  will  .save  30''o  of 
the  heat  exhanging  surface. 

D.  C.  Garni 


Ore  Production 

Scharschu,  C.  A.  HYDROGEN  REDUCTION 
OF  IRON  ORE.  J.  Metals,  4,  250-251  (1952) 
March. 


A  brief  summary  is  presentetl  as  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  reducing  iron  ore  with  hydrogen  tcxlay. 
Operational  problems  .still  exi.sting  are  channel¬ 
ling  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  ore  IhmI,  extraction 
of  gangue  from  the  reduced  pro<iuct,  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  oxidation  due  to  the  pyroi)horic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  reduced  ore  of  small  diameters. 
There  is  al.so  an  economic  problem  of  hydrogen 
pnHluction  and  an  e.stimate  of  its  cost  is  made 
ba.sed  upon  3  different  sources.  These  are;  coke 
oven  gas,  natural  gas,  and  propane. 

S.  Mori 


Pebble  Heater 

Glaser,  H.  THE  REGENERATOR  WITH  A 
MOVING  STORACiE  MASS.  Engineers  Digest 
(British),  1.3,  73-76  (1952)  March. 

The  author  pre.sents  the  design  of  a  regenera¬ 
tor  in  which  the  regenerative  solid  is  moved 
counter-current  to  lx)th  gas  streams.  In  place 
of  reversing  the  flow  of  the  gas  streams,  the 
.solid  is  heated  in  the  stream,  drops  down  into 
the  .second  stream  where  its  heat  is  dissipated 
in  the  gas.  The  regeneration  is  designed  to 
o|)erate  continuously,  ("alculations  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  show  the  thermal  efliciency  of  the 
system  and  to  aid  in  the  design  of  other  units. 

R.  E.  Peck 


Gas  Fractionation 

Haringhuizen,  P.  J.  (as.signed  to  De  Directie 
van  de  Staatsmijnen  in  Limburg,  Netherlands) 
PROCESS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  THE 
SEPARATION  OF  COKE-OVEN  GAS.  U.S. 
2.591,658  (1952)  April  1. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  method  and  appa¬ 


Robinson,  S.  P.  (assigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  PEBBLE  HEATING  CHAMBER.  U.S. 
2,593,345  (1952)  April  15. 

This  invention  has  the  heat-generating  chamber 
located  within  the  jx-bble  heater.  Increased  heat 
transfer  capacity  and  thermal  efliciency  are 
claimed.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 
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Pulverisers 

Du  four,  M.  F'.  and  Chati-lain,  J.  F{.  I’LTUA- 
KINK  (lUIN'DINc;  AND  CLASSIFK'ATION 
WITH  FIX’D)  JKT  I’UIA’KKIZKUS.  Mining 
A’ 1. ‘262-264  (1962)  March. 

Th»‘  (luid  j»‘t  pulverizer  is  a  KrindiiiK  device 
capable  of  pulverizinjf  and  cla.ssifyinjf  solids  to 
a  siz«;  of  5-microns  or  smaller.  (Irindint?  is 
accomplished  by  collisi<jns  lad  ween  particles, 
with  the  enerK.v  la‘in>?  supplied  by  compressed 
fluids  i-nterinK  the  Krio'linK  chamla-r  tanK»‘n- 
tially  and  at  hijfh  velmuties.  Compressed  air 
anil  steam  are  the  fluids  most  trenerally  u.sed, 
steam  having  the  advanlajcc  of  lower  cost  ami 
a  nutlizafion  of  a  higher  capacity  from  the  same 
size  mill.  The  f**ed  is  normally  precrushed  in 
impact-type  equipment  to  at  least  Hbmesh. 
OperatiiiK  for  type  of  pulverizer  called  a 
“micronizer”  are  included. 

K.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Pumps 

Dolman,  U.  K.  PUMPS.  Chem.  Kny.,  59, 
155-169  (1952)  March. 

This  article  contains  descriidions  of  the  various 
clas.s<-s  of  pumps  including  testinjz,  principles 
of  operation,  basic  ty|H*s,  characteristic-s,  ma¬ 
terials  of  construction,  size,  typical  applica¬ 
tions,  advantages,  and  di.sad vantages  of  each 
class.  A  section  of  the  article  is  conct'rned  with 
the  basis  for  selection  of  pumps  for  a  chemical 
plant.  Schematic  sketches  toRether  with  prajihs 
indicating  performance  characteri.stics  are  in¬ 
cluded.  J.  J.  Guyer 

Reactor  Design 

Haron,  T.  CKNKUAI.IZKD  GRAPH  1C AL 
.MKTHOD  FOR  THK  DKSIGN  OF  FIXKD 
MFD  CATALYTIC  RKACTORS.  Chem  Kng. 
/'roi/rcs.y,  18.  118-124  (1952)  March. 


The  article  pre.sents  a  uraphical  method  of  de- 
siKtiiiiK  cylindrical  chemical  reactors.  Ma.ss  and 
heat  transfer  in  a  radial  direction  are  accounted 
for  in  the  results.  The  calculations  are  in  aKree- 
ment  with  data  which  is  included  with  this  ar¬ 
ticle  as  well  as  data  in  the  literature.  Where 
the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  solid  packing  is 
low,  the  thermal  difTusivity  is  approximately 
isjual  to  the  difTusivity  for  ma.ss  transfer.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  calculation,  it  is  neces- 


.sary  to  have  data  from  an  'sothermal  reactor 
as  well  as  difTusivity  data.  The  method  would 
l>e  applicable  to  all  heat  transfer  problems 
w  here  cylindrical  symmetry  can  be  assumed. 

R.  E.  Peck 

Stack  Design 

Gosline,  A.  DISPERSION  FROM  SHORT 
STACKS,  (’hem.  Eng.  Progress,  48,  165-172 
(1952)  April. 

Several  theoretical  formulae  have  been  devel- 
o|H*d  to  define  the  atmospheric  "cone”  in  which 
stack  ga.ses  are  disiH*rsed.  The  concentration 
of  jtollutants  in  this  cone  depeniLs,  among  other 
factors,  on  the  wind  velocity,  stack  height, 
distance  from  .stack  on  the  longitudinal  axis 
and  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diffusion  co¬ 
efficients.  ExiH'rimental  data  were  taken  at 
various  heights  and  distances  from  an  80  ft. 
high  .stack.  Using  assumed  values  of  the  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  diffusion  coefficients  and 
dilution  factors,  a  clo.se  agreement  was  obtained 
l)etween  exiH'rimental  and  theoretical  results. 

C.  von  Fredersdorff 

Thermal  Conduction  of  Beds 

Molino,  D.  F.  and  Hougen,  J.  O.  THERMAL 
(’ONDUCTIVITY  OF  GRANULAR  SOLIDS 
THROUGH  WHICH  GASES  ARE  FLOWING. 
Chem.  Eng.  Progress,  48,  147-149  (1952) 
.March. 

An  empirical  correlation  was  developed  appli¬ 
cable  for  lH)th  heating  and  cooling  of  gases 
flowing  through  a  bed  of  granular  solids.  The 
average  result  is 

k..  _  1.23/yaG\*‘’ 

k;  ~  F‘  I  V  I 

w  here  a  =  the  average  surface  area  of  pellet, 
.sq.ft. 

F  =  the  su)H‘rficial  void  fraction  in 
l)ed 

G  =  the  mass  velocity  of  fluid  based 
on  empty  tube  lb  hr.sq.ft. 
k,.  =  the  effective  thermal  conductivity 
of  packed  l)ed.  Btu.ft.  hr.  sq.ft. 
°F. 

k„  =  the  thermal  conductivity  of  fluid 
V  =  the  average  viscosity  of  fluid 
lb  ft.hr. 

C.  von  Fredersdorff 
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11.  PROCESS  EQUIPMENT 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION 

Dew-Point  Recorder 

Kamm,  C.  \V.  and  Sisco,  C.  \V.  (asaijfned  to 
Surface  Combustion  Cortwration)  APPARA¬ 
TUS  FOR  DETKCTINC.  WATER  VAPOR 
IN  GASES.  U.S.  2.593.:U3  (1952)  April  15. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  instrument  for 
recordinK  the  dew-jwint  temt)erature  of  gases 
which  are  low  in  water-vapor  content.  The 
instrument  utilizes  a  chilled  mirror  with  photo¬ 
electric  detection  of  the  dew-point.  Si)ecial 
means  are  provided  to  produce  a  uniform  cool¬ 
ing  rate  of  the  mirror  and  a  timing  device  is 
incorporated  to  allow  conden.sations  to  be  evap¬ 
orated  from  the  mirror  surface.  It  is  claimed 
that  dew-points  down  to  —40°  may  be  de¬ 
tected.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Fluadizer  Drain-Valve 

Debo,  I).  G.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  Co.) 
TANGENTIAL  CYLINDER  VALVE.  U.S. 
2,587,704  (1952)  March  4. 

A  novel  design  of  a  throttling  valve  for  han¬ 
dling  fluids  containing  suspended  solids  is  de¬ 
scribed.  Essentially  the  valve  consists  of  2 
parallel  cylinders  each  flattened  on  one  side. 
These  cylinders  are  rotated  on  parallel  axes 
in  opposite  directions  to  obtain  rectangular 
openings  of  various  widths,  from  full-open 
when  the  flattened  portions  are  opjwsite  to  full- 
clo.sed  when  the  cylindrical  surfaces  make  con¬ 
tact.  The  invention  is  applied  specifically  as  a 
back-pressure  valve  in  the  regenerator  exhaust 
line  of  a  fluid  cracker.  The  valve  design  affords 
higher  resistance  to  erosion,  and  also  will  main¬ 
tain  throttling  action  after  considerable  erosion 
has  taken  place.  It  can  be  built  to  fit  any  size 
of  conduit.  W.  G.  Bair 

Heat  Exchanger 

Ris,  K.  B.  (assigned  to  The  Griscom  Russell 
Co.)  HEAT  EXCHANGER.  U.S.  2,590,465 
(19.52)  March  25. 

A  heat  exchanger  for  cooling  fluidized  .solids  by 
contact  with  cooling  tubes  is  covered  by  this 
patent.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 


Presiure  Regulation 

MacLean,  A.  1).  SAFETY  IN  THE  REGU¬ 
LATION  OF  GAS  PRESSURES.  Gos,  28.  51- 
57  (1952)  April. 

This  is  a  discu.ssion  of  safety  in  pressure  con¬ 
trol.  Means  of  preventing  high  or  low  pressures 
are  describtHl.  B.  G.  I.Ang 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 

Drake.  J.  W.  PUSHER  MACHINE  AND 
COKE  GUIDE  INTERLOCK,  p.  111. 
Zaikowsky,  W.  M.  THERMAL  CONDUCTIV¬ 
ITY  GAS  ANALYZER,  p.  117. 

12.  MATERIALS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION 
Carbon  Refractories 

CARBON— A  REFRACTORY  AND  MATE¬ 
RIAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION  CrAimirs  (Brit¬ 
ish),  4,  7-15  (1952)  March. 

The  advantages  and  various  uses  of  carl>on  as 
a  refractory  material  are  pre.sented  in  this 
article.  Its  inertne.ss,  relatively  high  resistance 
to  chemical  and  also  to  thermal  shock,  and  its 
high  thermal  conductivity  make  it  useful  for 
various  types  of  t'quipment.  It  can  al.so  be 
subjected  to  high  temjieratures  under  a  re¬ 
ducing  atmosphere.  S.  Mori 

Cathodic  Protection 

MAGNESIUM  SAVES  WATER  HEATING 
TANKS.  Gn.-»  I/ent,  3.  32,  66  (1952)  April. 
The  advantages  of  applying  cathodic  protection 
to  domestic  water  heating  tanks  are  di.scu.s.sed. 

B.  E.  Hunt 

Corrosion 

Beildeck,  B.  M.  and  Nos.s,  O.  F.,  Jr.  SALT-WA¬ 
TER  CORROSION  IN  REFINERY  COOLING 
EQUIPMENT.  Oil  Gas  J.,  .50,  296-304  (1952) 
March  17. 

A  greatly  increased  corrosion  rate  in  heat  ex¬ 
change  equipment  was  attributed  to:  1)  in- 
crea.se  in  foreign  matter,  including  di.ssolved 
o.\ygen  in  the  cooling  water  (from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  harbor:  2)  higher  tube  skin  tempera¬ 
tures.  Improved  .screening  and  e<tuipment  clean¬ 
ing  together  with  lowered  temt)eratures  have 
reduced  the  corrosion  problems. 

C.  A.  Hall 
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Marmlin,  A.  COUHOSION  — ITS  CAL'S?:S 
AND  I’KKVKNTION.  I’AUT  II.  hid.  Finigh- 
itifj  (Mriti.sh),  I,  612-fil6  (19r>2)  March. 

The  wcoiid  part  of  this  article  «li.scu.s.H«'a  the 
various  corulition.s  which  will  rtsjuire  preven¬ 
tive  measure.s  or  protective  coatinK«.  Protective 
coatitiKs  are  cla.s.sified  as  .surfac*-  films,  nu-tallic 
films,  and  paint  films.  H.  H.  Hunt 

.Marsden,  A.COUKOSION  — ITS  ('AI’SKS  ANT) 
ITthiV’FiNTION.  PART  III.  hid.  A'i/i i.s/i in;/ (Hrit- 
i.sh)  I,  f.'.)7  6'J'J  ( 11)52 )  April. 

The  Kulijects  of  underwater  and  underKniund 
corrosion,  and  of  protection  ajjainst  corrosion 
are  discu.sseil  briidly.  R.  K.  Hunt 

Parker.  .M.  K.  CORROSION  AND  ITS  CON- 
TRO!..  PART  4!).  CORROSION  OF  SL’R- 
Sl'RFACK  KtH'IP.MKNT  IN  PRODUCING 
WKULS.  Oi7  Cdg  J.,  .'dl.  i:i7  (1952)  April  7. 

The  cost  of  failure  of  subsurface  equiiiment 
in  producing  wells  justifies  more  expensive  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  Some  of  the  available  meas¬ 
ures  are  :  chemical  injection,  corrosion  resistant 
alloys,  non-metallic  coatings  or  linings,  and 
cathodic  protection.  R.  F-.  Hunt 

Parker.  M.  K.  CORROSION  AND  ITS  CON¬ 
TROL.  PART  50.  KVALUATION  OF  COR¬ 
ROSION  IN  PRODUCING  WF.LLS.  Oil  Gas 
J.,  .50,  191  ( 19.52)  April  1.5. 

The  evaluation  of  corrosion  rates  in  new  fields 
can  be  made  by  (a)  js-riodic  tubinK  surveys 
(b)  observing  side  effects  such  as  iron  content, 
and  (c)  inserting  and  is-riodically  examining 
coupons.  R.  F,.  Hunt 

Corrosion  Inhibition 

Hacke'rman.  N.  PHYSICAL  CHKMICAL  AS- 
PF,(TS  OF  CORROSION  INHIRITION.  Cor- 
rit.iioii  H.  1  l.'M  19  (1952)  Ajiril. 

Corrosion  inhibition  on  metal  surfaces  as  rec¬ 
ognized  today  is  a  comidex  jihysical-chemical 
pht-iioniena,  and  more  than  one  chemical  is  usu¬ 
ally  rtspiiri'd  to  provide  all  of  the  inhibition  re¬ 
quirements  so  that  an  adequate  protection  of 
the  metal  may  be  obtained.  A  theoretical  ap¬ 
proach  ill  .studying  these  iihenomena  is  pre- 
.sented,  usiiiK  modern  exjierimental  methods 
such  as  ,\-ray  diffraction,  electron  micro.sco|H*s 
and  radioactive  chemicals.  S.  Mori 


Plastic  Pipe 

Dye,  G.  G.  SEVEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  PLASTIC  SERVICES.  Gag,  28.  45-48 
(1952)  April. 

Southern  California  Gas  Co.  has  in.stalled  over 
IHG.tKM)  feet  of  new  services  and  276,000  feet 
of  service  replacements  with  plastic  tubintt- 
This  was  done  at  equal  cost  jier  s«‘rvice  for  new 
services  and  at  20%  less  than  steel  (hot-wrap) 
pilH*  for  .service  replacements.  Included  are 
jiictures  describinj?  the  use  of  the  plastic  pipe. 

B.  (7.  Lantr 

PLASTIC  TURING  IS  MAKING  STRIDES. 
Gas,  28.  49-.50  (1952)  April. 

Summarized  results  of  the  G.\S  questionnaire 
on  u.se  of  plastic  tubing;  are  jiriven.  Of  64  major 
Kas  utilities  queried,  49  have  had  no  experience 
with  jila.stic  tubing,  but  6  are  using  it  chiefly 
as  service  piping,  and  will  continue,  5  have 
discontinued  or  failed  to  test  it,  4  are  planning 
to  test  it,  and  24  expressed  interest  in  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  R.  G.  Lang 

13.  NEW  BOOKS 

American  Pipelines 

WollH-rt.  G.  S.,  .Ir.  AMERICAN  PIPELINES, 
THEIR  INDUSTRIAL  STRUCTURE.  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  STATUS  AND  LEGAL  IMPLICA¬ 
TIONS,  Norman,  Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press  (1952). 

Legal  and  administrative  problems  of  the  pe¬ 
troleum  pipeline  industry  were  evident  at  its 
inception  in  1865  and  have  grown  with  it  in 
pnqiortion  as  its  growth  has  reacted  upon  the 
national  economy.  Great  capital  outlay  and 
need  for  stable  supply  and  markets  has  tended 
to  concentrate  the  ownership  of  pijjelines 
among  a  few  large  completely  integrated  re¬ 
fining  companies  which,  because  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  involving  monopoly  and  common  carriers, 
have  become  increasingly  subject  to  govern¬ 
mental  regulation.  The  book  does  not  claim  to 
solve  the  problems,  but  discusses  the  many 
issues,  citing  over  900  references  to  investiga¬ 
tions  and  decisions.  It  indicates  certain  phases 
which  will  require  much  more  study. 

0.  P.  Brysch 
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